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THE ETHICS OF THE WAGE 

Antiquity put a low estimate upon work as a means of ac- 
quisition. It was proper enough for slaves to drudge for the 
necessities of life. To be sure, mechanics and merchants rep- 
resented independent lines of business. Yet the classic phi- 
losophers among the Greeks looked upon money-making as de- 
grading, if not scandalous. 

The knights of the Middle Ages considered it more honorable 
to be highwaymen and rob itinerant merchants than to earn a 
livelihood by labor. And among us even — certainly among not 
a few women — the idea survives that it is beneath one's 
dignity to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. Some 
prefer the pinch of poverty to the badge of toil; or, if they must 
work, they seek to keep it a secret. 

Nevertheless, the principle that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire is more and more urged and honored to-day. Even those 
callings— such as authorship, nursing the sick, and teaching — 
which were once excluded from the wage category, from the 
acquisitive life, are unhesitatingly treated now as branches of 
business. We no longer debate the old question as to whether 
there may be work for which no wage should be expected. Rather, 
we discuss the scale of wages, and we want to know whether 
the wage should be as high as possible or as low as possible. 

As high as possible or as low as possible ! That brings us at 
once into the thick of the wage war, which has assumed such di- 
mensions and such fierceness in our social life. 

To idealists this wage conflict is upsetting and unedifying 
enough. They see the base and brutal passions that rise to the 
surface, they observe the mode of warfare, and the insight which 
they thus get into human nature is anything but refreshing. 
Their fine faith in the nobility of mankind is put to a severe 
strain. But there is another side. When we take into account 
our entire social development we see that these wage wars are 
necessary. They are at once genuine signs of our times and 
revelations of the divine life of humanity. It is from this point 
of view that we should seek to understand and interpret these 
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terrible human struggles. Such fierce battles as those of our 
time are possible only where men confront one another as free 
beings, only where the laborer himself assesses the worth of his 
labor capacity, and then encounters the free response of the in- 
dividual or group that has to pay the wage. 

The mediaeval laborer was subject to the officially established 
and regulated wage tariff, so that if he felt that his master's 
wage was unfair, his only recourse was to authority. To-day, 
it is incumbent upon the laborer himself to devise measures 
whereby he may hope to secure just recompense for his toil. 
As a free man the laborer can seek work wherever he pleases. 
As a free man he can strike a bargain which he may fulfil ac- 
cording to his free judgment. 

It is certainly a discouraging fact, however, that labor circles 
are telling us at last that their freedom is not in reality what it is 
called. "It is only on paper," they say, "only in your imagina- 
tion ; when you get down to the real fact the wage-earner has 
no freedom; hunger is the whip which lashes him on; your 
boasted free laborer is only your modern wage-slave, whose lot 
is really harder than that of the old actual slave, inasmuch as 
the owner of the latter had a self-interest in not injuring his 
property, an interest that no longer exists, now that we are 
'free'." 

Even if this talk were entirely true to the facts — which for- 
tunately is not the case — it would yet be a deplorable misjudg- 
ment of human nature and of the laws of its development. For 
would not a man who hungers be, in his freedom, an infinitely 
higher being than the human domestic animal of olden times, 
which, fastened to its stall, crunched the fodder that was tossed 
to it ? I, at least, without hesitation, would prefer the hunger 
death to the slave life, even if that life afforded me luxury and 
splendor; and I am convinced that the whole brotherhood of 
toilers to-day, if it could exchange its present state of freedom, 
with all its wants and misery, for an outwardly secure exist- 
ence under slavery, would not be long in delivering its verdict. 

It is precisely these misapprehenders of the stuff the modern 
man is made of who dull the edge of the weapon to be wielded 
in our social warfare. They blaspheme the' spirit of humanity 
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and of God when they set about persuading themselves and us 
that the lot of former enslaved humanity is enviable as compared 
with that of our present free man. 

But free labor is not the end of the matter. It is, indeed, only 
the beginning, for freedom suggests and supports the idea 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire. Struggle for the triumph 
of this principle is a holier war than Peter the Hermit's. It is 
more than a question of meum and tuum, or of the price which 
laborers are free to put upon their labor; that is, it is more than 
an economic question. 

It is a question of man\ It is a question of his inherited and 
acquired capacities, of his energy, of the personal qualities 
which are expressed in the food which he puts upon the market. 
It is a question of the kind of man that can be grown in our 
economic situation. Shall he go up or down? Shall he be 
normal or abnormal? What shall become of him and his ca- 
pacities ? 

Now every activity means an expenditure of energy. So 
much cause, so much effect. The expenditure of muscle and 
brain must be commensurate with the achievement. 

If, therefore, human life is to be so preserved that it can run 
its race and finish its course with dignity and joy, the energy 
expended in labor must be refunded in the form of nourishment, 
rest and recreation ; that is, in the nurture of mental and bodily 
health. Otherwise, labor consumes the life of man, and he is 
not able to round out his days as a man has the right to do. 

In a real sense, something of the man himself passes into his 
work, something which can never be restored to him. And, for- 
asmuch as society uses and consumes this work of the man, 
society actually uses and consumes man's life itself. One does 
not need to be a radical to see and to say this. So long as our 
civilized humanity consumes the products of labor for which the 
return is not at least equivalent to the human energy exhausted in 
the production, so long is there cannibalism — anthropophagy — 
in our civilized land ! When one part of society lives on the 
underpaid production of its laborers, it lives not simply at the 
expense of the blood and life of these laborers, but at the ex- 
pense of their honor and morality as well. 
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I am not now discussing the question whether the laborer 
should share in the comforts and luxuries of life. I am thinking 
of our fellow-citizens whose wage for the most consuming and 
indispensable work totals too much for death and too little for 
life. 

Now and then, society 'sits up and takes notice', feels a pas- 
sive revulsion, capriciously and intermittently agitates for some 
governmental interference; but only some regular procedure, 
only thorough and fearless investigation and discovery of the 
facts bearing upon the wage problem in all branches of industry, 
can pave the way for setting matters right. 

Shall we drill it into our children to save their pennies, and 
shall we at the same time squander human lives? Shall living 
men, the only value in the world, after all, be thrown upon the 
dump-heap? Shall we be economic in things and uneconomic in 
men? Shall we at once glorify and misuse the laborer's freedom ? 

The basic need of the hour is unconditional recognition of the 
great principle that man is not made for business, but business 
for man. It is the sacred duty and inalienable right of society 
to demand that none of its members shall implicate her in blood- 
guiltiness, that under no circumstances shall the wage fall below 
the normal expenditure of energy spent in doing the work. That 
is the minimum wage which any wage-earner, under any cir- 
cumstances, should receive. 

Even so, wage is only one side — the outside— of the relation 
of the worker to his work. The inside is the main thing, — 
so intimate, personal, that there is nothing (least of all, wages) 
that can come in between the worker and his work. Woe to 
the society that does not esteem the laborer worthy of his hire ! 
But woe to the laborer who knows nothing and seeks nothing 
but his hire ! The natural law of cause and effect — in this case, 
of the equality of the strength consumed in work to the pro- 
ductive output of the work — is common to man and nature. 

This natural law is true alike of star and atom, and it is true 
of the tiniest part of every machine. But man is more than a 
machine. He is a thinking, willing, feeling being. Being 
more than a machine, he introduces values into his work which 
cannot be appraised according to natural law, and therefore can- 
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not count as wages or be paid in wages. There is something in 
all work, even in the very least, which cannot be priced and 
therefore cannot be paid. That something is the inner life, the 
feeling and conscience, of the man himself, the very beating of 
whose heart and pulse is in the work itself, and gives itself to 
us in and through the work. 

The prophet Micah considered it a sign of degeneracy in his 
day when the priests of Israel taught for pay and the prophets 
prophesied for gold. And we, too, may be sure that the doom 
of a people is irrevocably sealed when its spiritual goods become 
wares, and when its spiritual laborers can be bought with a 
price. 

Hire is a condition, not an end of labor; a means to new and 
further creation. Life would be a revolting thing if there were 
only paid labor. We must do not only unpaid, but unpayable, 
work; otherwise we are not worthy of the name of man. "Every 
man has his price." This is not true: no man has his price. 
Truth has no price. It rewards with its own self him who seeks 
it as the sole supreme thing in life. Beauty has no price. It 
divinely greets him who cherishes it, and rewards his fidelity 
with the transfiguring and hallowing light of its countenance. 
Virtue, too, has no price. The brave man who risks his life for 
love's sake cannot be recompensed. 

And it is precisely these unpaid and unpayable values of life 
that create the only indestructible bonds of fellowship among 
men: respect, esteem, confidence, friendship, and love. 

George Burman Foster. 
The University of Chicago. 



